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Meeting Teen-Age Needs 


How the Early Secondary School Can Provide for the 


Special Requirements of Boys and Girls 


The Regents Committee on the Foundation Program 
has submitted a Tentative Report for Early Secondary 
Education. This committee of superintendents of 
schools was appointed by the Board of Regents in June 
to assist the State Education Department in formulat- 
ing the basic educational program in the elementary and 
secondary schools of the State. 


I Introduction* 


All children face many adjustments in life —in the home, in the school, in 
church and community. Two major adjustments that each school child must make 
take place when he enters school and when he enters adolescence. This report is 


concerned with the second adjustment. By early adolescence is meant the period 
of biological change in growth, both physical and mental, between ages 12 and 15. 
Changes occur in the individual’s own ideas about his place in life, his feeling for 
others, his understanding of himself. 

The basic responsibility and challenge for the educational program of the early 
adolescent rests firmly with the community. The State shares in this responsibility 
by suggestions for local practice and programs. 

Each of these early secondary pupils, as a school citizen of New York State, 
has a right to: 

1 Understanding of himself, physically and socially, together with realistic 

self-appraisal 


2 Wide participation in fundamental citizenship 

3 Continued practice in learning the use of the broad basic skills 

4 Practice and exploration in the arts, crafts and other cultural areas 

5 Adequate facilities and a favorable educational climate in support of the 


best possible program for his development 


The superintendent of schools in every community of the State enjoys an 
enviable position that commands his every use of his best leadership abilities. To 
him is given the opportunity and responsibility for promoting and supporting pro 
grams of sound education for children of every age, particularly the early adolescent. 

* Some of the material in this report was taken from the manuscript of the forthcoming 
report of the Division of Research of the State Education Department entitled A Design for 
Early Secondary Education in New York State. 








Attractive Library Displays Help Awaken New Interests 


Increased knowledge about educational opportunities for early adolescents at once 
emphasizes the importance of developing better programs for this group and points 
to the great potentiality of the superintendent’s leadership in promoting such 
improvement. The success of the school program depends upon his ability to lead 
people to work together cooperatively for the welfare of all the children. 


II Subject Areas 


Learning experiences in grades 7, 8 and 9 should stem from organized instruc- 
tion and from informal activities. Organized instruction is provided through the 
various subject areas. Each area offers a special contribution to the child’s educa- 
tion. The instructional program aims to provide basic common learnings. In 
addition it provides experiences to meet individual interests, capacities and needs. 

The areas or subjects comprise four categories: 

1 Continuing streams of basic learnings: language arts, including library 

instruction ; citizenship education ; mathematics ; science 
2 Exploratory, enrichment and creative activities : industrial arts, homemaking, 

art and music 
3 Personal development activities: physical and mental health; physical 
education 
4 Special experiences to meet individual needs: 
a Additional experiences in any of the above three categories, for remedial 
purposes 
b Advanced work in the above areas 
c Extensions into new areas, such as foreign languages, business, differen- 
tiated mathematics 
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The school experiences in grades 7, 8 and 9 should strengthen basic skills and 
common learnings, develop esthetic appreciation, discover and encourage individual 
interests and capabilities, inculcate habits and responsibilities of good citizenship, 
provide physical activities and encourage wholesome health habits. 


III Pupil Activity 

The program should be broad enough to satisfy the interests and capabilities of 
all students. It should encourage participation in order that the need for belonging 
might be satisfied. 

Included in such a program should be general activities such as assemblies and 
home room, student government, social activities, music organizations, social groups, 
publications, athletics and clubs. These offerings are in no way a substitute tor 
any part of the general education program. 

In this phase of the program the student has the opportunity to develop his 
special interests and awaken new interests, to explore additional areas of learning, 
to practice democratic procedures while participating as leader and follower, and 
to apply the skills and knowledges acquired in other phases of the curriculum. 

A regular time in the school day should be scheduled for conducting these 
activities. The time designated for these activities should be long enough to carry 
on worth-while experiences. 


IV Pupil Personnel Services 

Since effective learning is dependent upon the total well-being of each student, 
it becomes necessary for the modern school to provide pupil personnel services 
which include health, attendance, psychological, guidance and visiting teacher 
services. 

All these should be provided in adequate measure to meet the educational, 
health, social, emotional and other personal needs of each individual student. 

These services should be coordinated by a pupil personnel unit and should 
involve close cooperation with the instructional staff to achieve the best possible 
personal adjustment of each individual. 


V_ Library Service 

In the school designed for early adolescents, the library provides books and 
other carefully selected reading material, and in addition, such other learning aids 
as recordings and visual materials. Libraries should be arranged so as to encourage 
the use of these materials on both an individual and group basis. 

This service should be in charge of a qualified librarian whose task is to direct 
the selection of books and other materials, to organize them for effective use, to 
instruct students in the use of the library, to make reading attractive, to provide 
teachers with reading materials on specific topics, to assist students engaged in 
research and inform teachers with regard to new reading matter. 

The library is the heart of the instructional program of the school and the 
librarian is the key to the full utilization of this service. 


VI Organization 

1 Experience indicates that a school for young adolescents is most successful 
when organized separately and housed in a building of its own. 

2 There are many communities in which a completely separate organization is 
not possible at the present time. In small school systems, such as most of the central 
schools, where a separate building does not seem practical, often grades 7, 8 and 9 
can be assigned a particular section of the building, separated from the senior high 
school on the one hand and from the elementary school on the other. Even though 
some facilities, such as shops, gymnasium and auditorium, may need to be shared, 
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classrooms, school entrance, corridors and other parts of the building, can often be 
used exclusively by grades 7, 8 and 9. 

3 Disciplinary problems can be reduced, school loyalty can be encouraged and 
many desirable personal and social traits can be developed which, although not 
impossible if the school is housed with the elementary or the senior high school, are 
facilitated in a separate organization. 

4+ The problem of introducing a program for young adolescents is different and 
more difficult in a school having an 8-4 organization. Even there the adjustments 
can be made to carry out the objectives of the program. 

5 The important requirement is that provision be made for accepting and 
implementing the objectives of a program for young adolescents. 

6 Teachers of the seventh and eighth grades can work with the ninth grade 
teachers in planning the program; departmentalization can be introduced ; some of 
the special facilities and special teachers in the senior high school can be made 
available; extraclass activities can be organized for the three grades. 


VII The Staff 
The effectiveness of a program in early secondary education will depend in large 
measure upon how well the professional staff members understand and fulfil their 
various roles. In addition to those general personality characteristics necessary 
for dealing with pupils, such as fairness, a sense of humor, tact and emotional 
stability, the staff should: 
1 Understand and enjoy working with young adolescents 


*o% ¢, 
ers 





A Room for Young Homemakers Is Considered Essential 
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‘nderstand what society expects of young adolescents and of the school 

‘nderstand and strive to accomplish the basic objectives of the school 

lave a broad cultural background 

lave special qualifications and interests in the area or areas for which each 
is responsible 


21 
3 L 
4+] 
5 I 


The administrator, principal or supervisor must provide leadership. He must 
stimulate, encourage, inspire and supervise the staff and the school to insure accom- 
plishment of objectives, professional in-service growth and creative effort. The 
classroom teacher must understand how his specialty may contribute to the realiza- 
tion of the objectives of early secondary education. Others on the staff provide 
health services, psychological services, guidance services, or whatever. Their 
orientation is toward helping pupils and teachers through the specialized techniques 
they possess. 

VIII Facilities 

There are many types of facilities and equipment which are essential to good 
instruction at every level, but they are especially important in the grades for early 
adolescents ; as for example, movable furniture, public address system and audio- 
visual material. 

The nature of the early adolescent program suggests certain essential require- 
ments as to space and facilities. The broad physical education program demands 
adequate playing fields and gymnasiums and a wide range of sports equipment. 
An auditorium where the entire student body of the early secondary grades can 
assemble at one time is highly desirable. A stage for dramatic work, a cafeteria, 
soundproof practice rooms for the band or orchestra, a library, art rooms, industrial 
arts rooms and homemaking rooms — these are essential. Early secondary science 
activities can not be adequately conducted in a regular classroom; elaborate science 
equipment is not necessary, but a room with a suitable demonstration surface is. 

It is essential that spaces be provided for small groups to engage in special 
activities such as committee work. Space for private consultations by the counselors, 
physician or nurse with students and parents should be provided. 

When new construction is necessary, expert advice should be sought in the 
planning of new facilities. 


IX Instructional Methods 
Teaching procedures should recognize and be governed by our present knowl- 
edge of early adolescence. The following factors should also be taken into account 
1 Not all pupils need the same learning experiences to the same extent. 
2 Not all pupils need the same learning experiences at the same time. 
3 At any given time some needs of a pupil may be so urgent that they require 
immediate attention. 


Classroom activities and home assignments in the various subject areas should 
concentrate on pupil growth in health, citizenship, personality and character, as 
well as on academic skills and knowledge. 

Teachers should be resourceful, should utilize varied methods of teaching and 
should capitalize on the possibilities for relating the classroom instruction to the 
children’s everyday life. In selecting specific methods to be used, consideration 
should be given to group and individual needs, capacities and interests; to. the 
school program; to facilities; to community resources and to the teacher's own 
personality, skill and background. 

Where the educational goals seem to be best achieved through integration of 
subject matter, core organization or correlation involving the collaboration of two 
or more teachers may be utilized. It must be emphasized, however, that the use of 
integration should hinge upon the skill, experience and qualifications of the teacher. 

Frequent and comprehensive evaluation should be made to appraise pupil 
growth and to determine pupil needs. 
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Soil Conservation Combines Science and Citizenship 


X Programing 
In programing the activities which constitute early secondary education, a 
balanced year-long schedule should be planned. Flexibility should be a_ basic 
characteristic of the schedule. The assembly program, the social calendar, the 
testing program and other areas are planned in advance. This schedule should be 
so arranged that no child is denied any of the important experiences in the program. 
The school day should be of sufficient length so that all the activities and 
experiences which constitute the program are scheduled within the confines of the 
It is particularly important that adequate time provisions be 


regular school day. 
An adequate time 


made for such growth activities as club and hobby groups. 
allowance is also important for such activities as homeroom discussion, group guid- 
ance, remedial activities, individual counseling and assemblies. 


Committee 


William Jansen, Superintendent of Schools, New York City 

T. James Ahern, Superintendent of Schools, Mamaroneck 

Charles G. Hetherington, Superintendent of Schools, Auburn 

Parmer L. Ewing, Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo 

Robert Bell, District Superintendent of Schools, First District, Westchester County. 
Chappaqua 

Howard G. Sackett, District Superintendent of Schools, Lewis County, Port Leyden 

John P. McGuire, District Superintendent of Schools, Third District, Suffolk 


County, Huntington 
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Teachers W rite Regents Examinations 


Experienced Teachers Make Sure That Questions 


Reflect Current Classroom Practices 


MIGHT MORI} 


ee NTS EXAMINATIONS 
properly be called “ 


pared examinations ” 


teacher-pre- 
since they are in 
reality constructed by committees of class 
from schools in 


room teachers recruited 


all parts of the State. This “ grass roots ” 
test construction procedure makes it pos 
examinations almost in 


sible for these 


stantly to reflect changes in teaching 


emphasis and curriculum development. 
Since the quality of Regents examina 
tions is to a large extent dependent upon 
the caliber of the question committee 
members, the most experienced and capa- 
ble teachers available in the various sub 
sought to prepare 


s| he 


appointed by 


ject matter fields are 
com 


the 


these examinations question 


mittee members are 
State 


proval of the Commissioner of Education 


Examinations Board with the ap 


and the confirmation of the Board of 


Regents. 

In 1953-54 a total of 148 teachers 
participated actively in framing Regents 
examinations. These teachers represent 
schools in the cities, villages and district 
superintendencies of the State and also 


The 


membership is also distributed geographi- 


the nonpublic schools. committee 


cally so that no area in the State is lack 


ing in representation For the year 


1953-54, approximately 30 per cent of 


recruited 


the committee members were 
from New York City schools, 10 per cent 
from Westchester and Long Island 
schools and 60 per cent from upstate 
schools. 

According to the rotation system 


adopted in order to vary the personnel of 
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ALICE T. DALY 
Bureau of Examinations and Testing 


Dieision of Pupil Personnel Services 


the Regents question committees and to 
extend the opportunity to participate in 
the preparation of the examinations to in 
clude as many schools and as many 
teachers as possible, no committee mem 
ber, except under the most unusual cir 
serve more than three 


cumstances, may 


years. This rotation of membership also 
makes it possible to have only one or two 
new committee members in each subject 
annually so that continuity of experience 
is assured. 

In accordance with Rules of the Board 
ents, 


of Re each subject matter commit 


tee consists of at least 


two members 
Conimittees in the major subjects include 
from five to seven members each. Before 
the committee meeting, the conscientious 
and earnest efforts of the individual mem 
bers are devoted to framing questions in 
the particular areas assigned to them 


The committee meeting itself is devoted 


to the consideration of the suitability, 
difficulty and accuracy of the materials 
presented. After the tests have been ac 
cepted by the question committees, they 
are reviewed in the Department by 
teacher consultants, subject matter super 
visors, testing specialists and examina- 
tions editors. They are then submitted 
to a revision committee for final approval 
There are two separate revision commit- 
tees, one for Regents preliminary exami 
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nations and the other for Regents aca- 
demic examinations. These revision com- 
mittees are appointed by the State Ex- 
aminations Board, approved by the Com- 
missioner of Education and confirmed by 
the Board of Regents. The current mem- 
bership of the revision committees is as 


follows: 


Revision Committee for Preliminary 
Regents Examinations 
James C. Foote jr, district superin- 

tendent of schools, |Leicester 
Carl K. Griffing, principal, Northside 
Elementary School, Corning 
The Charles J. 


diocesan 


Reverend Mahoney, 


superintendent of — schools, 
Rochester 

Walter M. Ormsby, district superin- 
tendent of schools, Bayport 

Floyd B. 


schools, Irondequoit 


Rasbach, superintendent of 


Revision Committee for Academic 
Regents Examinations 


Harry J. Coon, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools, Syracuse 

Harry Eisner, principal, Franklin Kk. 
Lane High School, Brooklyn 

William A. 
tendent of schools, New York 
Hicks, 
schools, Pear] River 

John F. MeNeill, principal, Erasmus 
Hall High School, Brooklyn 

The 


principal, Catholic Central High School, 


Hamm, assistant superin- 


Samuel I. superintendent of 


Reverend T. Gerald Mulqueen, 
Troy 


Louis J. Wolner, principal, Homer 


Central School 

Regents examinations are excellent 
achievement tests based upon the require- 
ments of the state courses of study. They 
therefore provide to the local school a 
yardstick by which it may assure itself 


that its pupils are not being deprived of 
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de- 


the educational opportunities they 
serve. 

By virtue of the fact that these exami- 
nations are freshly constructed for each 
Regents examination period by commit- 
tees of classroom teachers actively en- 
gaged in teaching in the schools of the 
State and reviewed by administrators of 
New York State secendary schools, they 
almost instantly reflect changing em- 
phasis in subject matter content, new test 
construction techniques and contempo- 
rary developments. 

Actually the changes and developments 
in the secondary education program in 
New York State over the years are clearly 
reflected in the changes that have been 
made in the Regents examination pro- 
gram. This policy of having the exami- 
nations follow the curriculum rather than 
determine the curriculum is as it should 
be and undoubtedly has contributed much 
to the powerful influence of the Regents 
examinations in developing and maintain- 
instruction and 


ing high standards of 


achievement in our schools. 





a —_— 
Peachers Fellowships 

Twenty-one New York State public 
high school teachers are among the 274 
recipients of fellowships granted by The 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. 
The grants are designed to enable the 
recipients to forego all regular teaching 
duties and to pursue self-designed pro- 
grams to deepen their liberal education, 
improve their teaching ability and increase 
their 
The 
distribution by states in order of fre- 
California first with 46 
New York 


Pennsylvania with 21 each. 


their effectiveness as members of 


school systems and communities. 


quency shows 


awards, followed by and 
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The Layman and the Schools 


Vice Chancellor Edward R. Eastman wrote this 
article as the guest editorial for a special education issue 
of The Jeurnal and Courter, Groton, September 106, 
1954. Vice Chancellor Eastman is the editor of the 


American Agriculturist. 


N 1638, JUST EIGHT YEARs after the founding of the colony, a group of voters in 
Massachusetts Bay Colony met to establish their first common school. Ever since 
[ read of this historic occasion | have remembered the motto or theme of that 
meeting. These men said: 
“ We are met to found this common school, lest learning be buried in the graves 
of our fathers.” 


At almost the same time the Dutch in New Netherlands organized their first 
school. With our early settlers everywhere the erection of the school came second 
only to the building of their own log cabins and their church. From that time 
until this, for over three hundred years, education has been in the very air that we 
Americans breathe. Without it, of course, our Republic would never have been 
possible. 


Sut today, unfortunately, we Americans face difficult, baffling problems in our 
determination to give every child an education. Since the war there has been a 
phenomenal increase in school enrolment. At the beginning of the school year in 
September 1953, in New York State alone there was an increase of more than 
90,000 pupils over the previous year. In recent years the increase in the number 
of pupils in the Nation as a whole runs into many millions 


Not only are there more children to enter school, but they stay in school longer 
There are many times the number of students in high school now that there were 
when I was a boy. This increase in school population has caused a shortage in 
school buildings and other facilities in hundreds of communities. It is difficult 
to get enough trained teachers. Inflation has added to our troubles, for it takes 
twice as many dollars to build and equip and to buy services as it did only a few 
years ago. 

Our only hope of meeting these problems and of continuing to provide educa 
tional opportunity is through the enthusiastic support of the people themselves. 
Unfortunately, at this time when such support is most needed a wave of misinformed 
criticism of the schools has swept over the country, making it much harder for 
school administrators, boards of education, and the people themselves to meet all 
of the school problems with which they are now confronted 


Constructive criticism, of course, is good. Much of the present criticism, 
however, is destructive, and made by people who are misinformed and who do not 
really know what they are talking about. For example, in my opinion a bitter critic 
of the schools does not have a leg to stand on if he has never shown his face in a 
modern schoolroom, if he has no real understanding of what is being taught there, 
and particularly if he has not attended and taken part in his school meetings 
Frankly I think it is disgraceful that the school meetings are so poorly attended 
Here budgets involving hundreds of thousands of dollars are often passed on, and 
other important policies decided upon by a handful — often not more than 25 or 30 
out of a possible several hundred voters. 

For years the New York State Board of Regents, of which I am a member, has 
been trying to get more “ grass roots ” in education, to get the people themselves to 
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take more responsibility for their schools by attending their school meetings and in 
Sut I confess that we are often discouraged by the apparent lack of 


other ways. 
local responsibility in many communities. 


We hear constant criticism about what is taught and not taught in our modern 
schools. Some business men claim that graduates can not spell or write, that the 
three R's are neglected, that there are too many ™ frills,” not enough essentials, in 
our modern curriculum. To these criticisms, | ask: “ How do you know?” 


As a matter of fact, the essentials in education are infinitely better taught than 
they were in my boyhood. Some people, of course, never can spell. They were 
born that way. But more emphasis is being placed on the three R's and on such 
other subjects as English and American history. Possibly there are some “ frills 
that could be omitted, but I never yet have found any two people agreeing as to what 
should be left out. Should it be music, vocational education or what ? 


Don't think that the schools are standing still in what they are planning to 
teach. For four years a council of outstanding laymen in New York State, repre- 
senting labor, business and the professions and appointed by the Board of Regents, 
has been studying how the high school curriculum can be better adjusted to modern 
conditions. That council has just made its report, and careful attention will be given 
to putting the suggestions into practice. 

As a member of the Board of Regents, as one with a life-long interest in edu- 
cation, I want to emphasize the fact that your school belongs to you. It represents 
a big financial investment, but even more important 1s the fact that the school is 
where your children are trained for living and for better service to their fellow man. 


Education is our great investment in the future of America. 





Regents Hosts to Advisory Council 


Members of the Board of Regents were 
hosts to their Council on Readjustment 
of High School Education at a dinner in 
the Hotel New York City on 
Wednesday evening, October 27th. 

Mrs James W. Kideney of Buffalo, 
chairman of the Council, presented the 
recom- 


Plaza, 


32-page report containing 16 
mendations for the improvement of high 
school education in New York State. The 
report is entitled The Schools We Need 

Now and for summary 


of it was included in the October BuL- 


Tomorrow. <A 


LETIN TO THE SCHOOLS. 


The Council, which is made up of 18 
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persons from various walks of life, has 
been at work for five years seeking to 
bring the high school curriculum more 
closely in line with the needs and abilities 
of the boys and girls. 

Chancellor John P. 
burg expressed the thanks of the Board 
of the Council 
and called upon each one of those present 
to speak briefly on the recommendations. 

The Council to 


stand by to assist the Regents, the De- 


My ers of Platts- 


Regents to members of 


Chancellor asked the 


partment staff and local school adminis- 
trators in carrying out the program out- 
lined in the report. 
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More Communities Send Ambassadors 


Plan for Personal Approach to International Understanding 


Spreads: Three Communities in T. o-Way Program 


lr IS A SOURCE OF SATISFACTION TO THI 
Adult that the 
Community Ambassador Project, begun 
in 1°48 as a the 


civic education, 


Bureau of Education 


part of young adult 


program of has grown 
each year, that an increasing number of 
that 


the project each 


other states are taking it up and 
most communities renew 
year once they initiate it. Last year the 
Experiment in International Living de- 
veloped projects in 20 other states from 
with 40 


sadors representing 36 communities. 


ambas- 
An 


equal number of ambassadors represented 


California to Vermont 


30 New York communities. These com- 


Jatavia, Bingham- 


Frankfort, Glens 


munities are Albany, 
ton, Elmira, Endicott, 
Falls, Hastings, Herkimer, Ilion, James- 
town, Lewiston-Porter, Valley, 
Long Beach, Manhasset, Mohawk, New 
Rochelle, Niagara Falls, North Syracuse, 
Penn Yan, 
Sodus, Upper Manhattan, Utica, Wells- 
ville, West Side New York City (spe- 
Wilson, 


Locust 


Poughkeepsie, Schenectady, 


cial project to Puerto Rico), 
Yonkers. 

The local directors of adult education 
who are helping citizens work together 
on the Ambassador Project are, in a 
sense, applying the project method to 
adult 
tors to initiate the project, the 


of Adult Education demonstrates that it 


education. In encouraging direc- 


Jureau 


is not content to preach the gospel of 
community partnership. It goes further 
and helps develop concrete means for 
putting this gospel to work. It is a trib- 
ute to local directors and to the resource- 
fulness of the citizens’ committees they 


have organized that the participating com- 
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DOROTHY J. MIAL 


Bureau of Adult Education 


munities have added new dimensions to 
the project as a vehicle for carrying for- 
ward many desirable goals of adult edu 
cation. 

In its simplest terms the project means 
that people in a community raise sufficient 
funds ($750-$900) to send the best quali- 
fed 18-30 ) 


as their personal representative to learn 


young adult (aged abroad 
how people in a foreign country live, what 
their problems are, what they think about 
us, and by the ambassadors’ own behavior 
The 


community shares in the experience first 


to correct some misconceptions. 
through weekly newsletters from abroad 
and then through talks by the ambassador 
to all 
behind the project is that international 


interested groups. The big idea 
good will and understanding can be fos- 
tered through a human, personal approach 
and that what the individual community 
does about it is important. The ambas- 
sador is not a tourist. With competent 
guidance from the Experiment in Inter- 
national Living, he becomes for a few 
weeks a member of an individual family 
overseas. He learns their ways by living 
their ways. He develops lasting bonds of 
personal friendship, and to a degree at 
least he shares these with people in his 
Last summer 


Wilson 


sent an 


three 
Ba- 


ambassador 


community. 
Utica, 


own 
communities and 
tavia— not only 


abroad but raised added funds to bring an 
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ambassador from abroad. Their enthusi- 
asm over this two-way program will un- 
doubtedly spread to other communities. 

The adult education directors who have 
helped their commumties embark on this 
‘venture in international understanding ”’ 
are, of course, interested in the underlying 


Without 


overestimating the impact of their local 


goal of world understanding. 


project on a troubled world, they are in- 
clined to agree with the 15-year-old girl 
in Wilson who chose as her theme sub- 
ject “ What the Community Ambassador 
Project Means to Me.” Melinda Lang- 
don points out that Wilson’s reaction to 
the project was best expressed at the fare- 
well party given Gerd Machne, ambas- 
sador from Austria, when everyone joined 
in singing “ It is better to light one candle 
than to stumble in the dark.” 





Sut underlying the hopeful goal of con- 


tributing to world understanding and 


the intangible value of giving participants 
a feeling that they are doing something 
constructive in an overwhelmingly diff- 
are concrete and 


cult some 


immediate values. 


area very 
A slogan mounted on 
the walls of a public library points out, 
‘You may not be interested in reading, 
but whatever you are interested in, there’s 
a book about it.” 
made for stating that whatever the goals 


A good case can be 


for adult education, the Ambassador Proj- 
ect can help achieve them. Goals that 
have been furthered range from increased 
demand for foreign language classes to 
the achievement of increased community 
cooperation. 
Most adult 
like to build wider public understanding 


education directors would 





Batavia Pupils Support Ambassador Project 


Shown are poster contest winners Charles Connolly, Beverly Steele and Lynne Collins. 
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Godspeed to Yonkers’ 1954 Ambassadors to Italy, Turkey and Denmark 


Superintendent Stanley Wynstra (left) and Adult Education Director Lawrence Ashley (right) 
are in a five-way handshake with Joan Colombo, Nancy McNabb and Frances Welch 


of adult education. It is a truism that 
we support and become enthusiastic over 
the things that we work for the hardest. 
The Ambassador Project survives and 
the extent that 
groups work for it. In 


expands only to many 
people, many 
Niagara Falls some 140 separate groups 
financially 


The 


Yonkers project got under way four years 


contribute annually — not 


alone but also in time and thought. 


ago through major support from or- 
ganized labor and the local banks. Every 


one of the projects has involved coopera- 
tive effort. The groups which respond 
to the invitation to become a part of the 
project are having their eyes opened to a 
new concept of adult education —a con- 
cept which takes the entire community, 
indeed the world, as its classroom and 
which assumes a responsibility for coming 
to grips with real problems. Groups 
which have regarded adult education as 
something remote and academic realize 


that they themselves are in the business 
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of adult education in partnership with the 
schools. 

Most adult 
like to include a study of community or 


education directors would 


ganization in their programs. Some have 
tried it only to be discouraged by the re- 
With competent guidance, the 
itself 


5] ~onse. 


Ambassador Project constitutes 


such a course. Questions of organiza- 
tion, representation, communications basic 
to solving any community problem have 
answered. 


to be But they are not an- 


swered theoretically. The project be- 
comes a working laboratory for testing 
ideas and developing human relations 
skills, with success measured by whether 
the project continues and expands. 

Most directors would like to encourage 
community self-study and analysis but 
would hesitate to announce a “ know your 


The 


preparing to send a young adult overseas 


community” course. community 
as its representative has a serious respon- 
sibility. This includes helping him to 
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learn a great deal mere than most people 
know about his own community. “ Brief- 
ing ” committees have been impressed by 
the willingness of very busy people to 
take time to help ambassadors understand 
important features of the community. The 
people who help in this way become inter- 
ested friends of the project — and of adult 
education. And incidentally, the people 
planning and contributing to the briefing 
program are themselves becoming better 
informed. 

Most directors would like to include in 
their programs discussion of social issues 
affairs. Here again the 


and of world 


committee members charged with pre- 


paring an ambassador for the challenging 





abroad, 


questions he may _ encounter 


whether on foreign policy or domestic 
some hard 


must themselves do 


thinking and must consider available re- 


issues, 


sources in the community for helping the 
ambassador. The recognized end is to 
help the ambassador. <A by-product is a 
better informed group of adults who have 
learned by helping to teach. 

Finally, directors are learning that the 
Ambassador Project with its human in- 
terest and its drama, with its opportuni- 
ties for newspaper stories and for good 
showmanship can create an atmosphere 
or climate in which broad programs of 
world affairs education can take root and 


grow. 





Report Rehabilitation Services 


The total number of handicapped per- 
sons rehabilitated and returned to suit- 
able employment in the past year was 
3385. This compares to 4114 in the pre- 
vious year, according to a report of the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation of 
the Department. 

The vocational rehabilitation program 
provides for corrective medical and surgi- 
cal services including hospitalization to 
remove or ameliorate disabling conditions, 
and within recent years there has been an 
acceptance of a wider variety of disabili- 
ties, particularly mental and emotional 
problems. 

Greater service is being given to more 
severely disabled and there has been a 
considerable expansion in the number of 
cases served and in expenditures made in 
their behalf. 

Standards of professional and technical 
competence have bee1 improved and there 
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has been progress in medical 


treatment and in the development of spe- 


greater 


cialized facilities, opening up the pos- 

sibility of rehabilitation for many who 

previously could not have been helped. 
The average cost of rehabilitating a 


person is approximately $551. 





Rural Adult Education 


Adult Education in Rural New York, 
Bulletin 12, a new publication of the Bu- 
reau of Adult Education, presents a gen- 
eral picture of public school adult educa- 
tion in the rural communities of the State. 
Written for lay people, it can help direc- 
tors present the story of rural adult edu- 


cation to lay groups. 
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Long Island Problem Seen Firsthand 


THE BOARD OF REGENTS HELD ITS OCTO- 

ber meeting on Long Island in order 
that members of the Board might see 
the 
Nassau and western Suffolk counties and 
talk 


principals about the need for additional 


firsthand phenomenal growth of 


with district superintendents and 
school facilities on Long Island, now and 
in the future. 

Arriving at the Garden City Hotel in 
Garden City on Wednesday 
October 27th, the Regents devoted Thurs- 


evening, 


day morning to regular committee meet- 
ings. They adjourned at noon for lunch- 
eon at Westbury Manor, where Robert 
Moses, president of the Long Island State 
the 


Nassau 


Park Commission and chairman of 
State 
County Superintendents John W. Chis- 


district, 


Council of Parks, and 


holm, first supervisory and 
Harry \W. Gross, second supervisory dis- 
trict, were their guests. 
Moses 


over-all picture of the growth of Long 


Commissioner gave a general 
Island and the problems created by the 
sudden appearance of extensive housing 
developments on land that but a few years 
ago was devoted to truck farming. 

and 


After Gross 


Chisholm had told the Regents about the 


Superintendents 


problems in their respective districts and 
had distributed charts showing the loca- 
tion of existing schools and proposed 
schools, the Regents, Commissioner of 
Education A. Wilson mem- 
bers of the State Education Department 


Lewis and 


staff embarked on a bus tour of these 
districts. 
They inspected East Meadow High 


School, now nearing completion in Union 
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? 


Free School District 3, Hempstead. Dr 


Edward J. McCleary, superintendent of 


schools, and Fred Shaw, administrative 
assistant, guided the Regents through the 
building. 

Levittown, Union Free School District 
5, Hempstead, was next on the itinerary. 
Walter S. 
schools, and Thomas Carey, administra- 
detail the 


Levittown 


Crewson, superintendent of 
tive assistant, explained in 
magnitude of the growth of 
and the need for school facilities in that 
community. 

At Wantagh, Union Free School Dis- 
trict 23, Hempstead, Dr William F. Law- 
rence, district principal, and Welte Kadel, 
administrative assistant, boarded the bus 
the 
schools are located. 


and described area in which their 


Proceeding to Sea- 
School District 6, 


Regents 


ford, Union Free 


Hempstead, the had as_ their 
guides Cecil \WV. Fuller, district principal, 
and Anthony Varuolo, building principal. 

Dr Charles A. 


the Plainedge District, Union Free School 


Johnson, principal of 


18, Oyster Bay, and Fred Prior, assistant 
principal, told the Regents of the educa- 
tional needs of Plainedge. 
The visited 
Union District 21, 
Massapequa, Union Free School District 
23, Oyster Bay. seth- 
page were Victor L. Miller, district prin- 


Regents then Bethpage, 


Free School and 


Their guides at 


cipal, and Charles Campagne, president 
of the board of education. At Massape- 
qua, Dr Raymond J. Lockhart, superin- 
tendent of schools, and Arthur Rohr, high 
school principal, were the guides. 

The 
school, old and new, completed and under 


Regents saw practically every 
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Commissioner Robert Moses meets with the Regents for luncheon at Ilestbury 


Manor, Westbury, L. 1., 


on October 28th. 


Left to right: Commissioner Lewis A. 


Wilson, Commissioner Moses, Chancellor John P. Myers and Regent Cornelius 


Wickersham. 


each of the Nassau 


Maps, charts, graphs, 


construction, in 
County districts. 
statistics and descriptive material were 
distributed to the Regents as they passed 
from district to district. 

On Thursday evening the Regents and 
staff members were the dinner guests of 
Regent Cornelius W. Wickersham at the 
Rockaway Hunting Club. After dinner 
they met with Dr John C. Adams, presi- 
dent of Hofstra College; Dr Paul D. 
Eddy, president of Adelphi College, and 
Halsey B. Knapp, director of the State 
University Agricultural and Technical 
Institute at Farmingdale. 
was devoted to the matter of higher edu- 
facilities and teacher education 


Discussion 


cational 
on Long Island. 

On Friday, after the regular Regents 
meeting at the hotel, inclement weather 
caused a change in the plans to tour 
Suffolk county in the afternoon. Instead, 
the Regents invited superintendents and 
principals of schools they had intended 
to visit to meet with them at luncheon. 
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The luncheon was held at Beau SeJour, 
Bethpage, and those who attended and 
spoke to the Regents, illustrating their 
talks with maps and charts, were: District 
Superintendents Walter M. 
John P. McGuire and Harry B. Ward; 
also Paul Bellew, supervising principal, 
West Islip School; Dr Hoyt, 
supervising principal, Brentwood School ; 


Ormsby, 


Eugene 


Jack Fechter, coordinator, Board of Co- 
Patch- 
administrative 


Educational Services, 
ogue; John Wallen, 


assistant to the district superintendent, 


operative 


Patchogue. Other guests of the Regents 
were: Fred Ambellan, supervising prin- 
cipal, North Babylon Schools; Helmer 
principal, West 
Faust, 
Public 


supervising 
Schools, 


supervising principal, 


Peterson, 
Babylon and Edwin 
Copiague 
Schools. 

Representatives of the New York 
Newsday accompanied the 
Regents on their Thursday 
tour, and the Newsday representative at- 
tended the Rockaway Club meeting. 


Times and 


afternoon 
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Board. Committee Members Named 


The Board of Regents at its meeting 


October 29th at Garden City made a 
umber of appointments to state boards 
and commuittees. 

Harry B. Ward of Riverhead, district 
superintendent of schools of the first su- 
pervisory district of Suffolk county, and 
the Very Reverend John A. Flynn, presi- 
dent of St John’s University of Brooklyn, 
were reappointed members of the Teacher 
I-<ducation Council for terms of five years 
beginning October 1, 1954. 

The Regents reappointed three mem- 
Medical 
aminers for terms of three years beginning 
1954. They are Dr Harold 
W. Brown, New York; Dr Alexander 
P. Preston, Middletown; Dr Clyde L. 
Randall, Buffalo. 

Three members of the Certified Public 


bers of the State Board of Ex- 


\ugust 1, 


\ccountant Committee on Grievances 
were reappointed for terms of three years 
beginning July 1, 1954. They are James 
L.. Strong, Buffalo; Otto A. Shults, 
Rochester; Samuel J. Broad, New York. 

John R. Russell, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, was reappointed a 
member of the Library Council for a term 
of five years beginning October 1, 1954. 

Harry I.. Shapiro, chairman of the De- 
partment of Anthropology and curator of 
the American Natural His- 
tory in New York City and professor of 
University, 


Museum of 
anthropology at Columbia 
was appointed a member of the Museum 
Council for a term of five years beginning 
October 1, 1954. He succeeds Dr Wil- 
liam I. Myers, dean of the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Ithaca. 
Three appointments were made to the 
State 
term of five years beginning January 1, 


Examinations Board, each for a 
1955. Those reappointed are Dr William 
Jansen, superintendent of schools in New 
York City; Louis J. Wolner, principal of 
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Ben D 


\Vood, director of the Bureau of Collegi 


Homer Central School, and Dr 


ate [educational Research of Columbia 


University. They represent, respectively, 
the superintendents of schools, the second 
ary school principals and the institutions 
of higher education in New York State 
Dr James M. Spinning, who is retir 
ing November Ist as superintendent of 
schools at Rochester, has resigned from 
the State Examinations Board after long 
and valuable service to that board. To 
succeed him the Regents appointed R. A. 
L.opardo, who is superintendent of schools 
at Utica. The appointment is for the un- 
expired term ending December 31, 1958 
The Regents appointed five members 
of a new committee to prepare a syllabus 
in the field of control instruments to be 
used in technical high schools. The com 
mittee will work in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Trade and Technical Educa 
tion in the State Education Department 
The members of the committee are Wil 
liam Pabst, principal, Brooklyn Technical 
High School; E. H. 


vocational 


Lang, director of 


education, Syracuse; John 


Hoblock, head, electrical department, Edi- 
son Technical and _ Industrial High 
School, 


supervisor of technical education, Buffalo ; 


Rochester; Raymond Prosser, 
and Clarence Crofoot, supervisor, Mont 


Pleasant Technical High School, Sche- 
nectady. 


The 


pers ms 


added 


private 


Board of Regents three 


representing the and 
parochial schools of the State as mem- 
bers of the temporary advisory committee 
appointed by the Regents last June to 
assist the State Education Department in 
curriculum 


determining the minimum 


standards for elementary and secondary 


schools and in the formulation of the 
basic educational program in_ those 


schools. The new members of the com- 
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mittee are the Right Reverend Henry M. 
Hald, associate superintendent of the Dio- 
cese of Brooklyn, Brooklyn; the Right 
Reverend James Callaghan, superintend- 
ent of the Diocese of Syracuse, Syracuse ; 
and Dr Harry E. P. Meislahn, headmas- 
ter, Albany Academy, Albany. The origi- 
nal members of the committee are William 
Jansen, superintendent of schools, New 
York City; T. James Ahern, superintend- 


ent of schools, Mamaroneck; Charles G. 


Hetherington, superintendent of schools, 
Auburn; Parmer L. Ewing, superintend- 
ent of schools, Buffalo; Robert E. Bell, 
district superintendent of schools, \West- 
chester county, Chappaqua; Howard G. 
Sackett, district superintendent of schools, 
Lewis county, Port Leyden; John P. Mc- 
Guire, district superintendent of schools, 
Suffolk county, Huntington. 





Regents Grant Charters 


The Industrial Training Council of 
New York, an educational corporation 
with its main office in Syracuse, was 
granted an absolute charter by the Board 
of Regents at its meeting on October 29th. 
The council plans to promote professional 
activities in industrial training, to provide 
members with current information on 
training methods and to cooperate with 
other organizations in the industrial train- 
ing field. 

The provisional charter granted to 
Miss Stoddart’s School for Very Little 
People, Inc., in Locust Valley, Nassau 
county, in 1949, was made absolute. 

The Regents granted an _ absolute 
charter to the Postgraduate Center for 
Psychotherapy, Inc., New York City, to 
replace the provisional charter granted in 
1948. The Postgraduate Center is a 
teaching group sponsored by the Institute 
of Psychotherapy, Inc. Its operations in- 
clude classes for regular students and for 
laymen, low-cost psychiatric therapy, and 
research. 

A provisional charter, valid for five 
years, was granted to the Westchester 
Academy of Medicine, White Plains. 
The corporation will offer postgraduate 
educational opportunities and _ training 
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facilities for members of the medical pro- 
fession. Among its projects will be a 
medical library, the publication of infor- 
mation for the public as well as for mem- 
bers of the profession, and the establish- 
ment of an auditorium for professional 
meetings and public forums on_ science 
and health. 

The charter of Epilepsy Association of 
New York, Inc., was amended to change 
the corporate name to United Epilepsy 
Association, Inc. The new name, it is 
felt, is more consistent with a broadened 
association program for the dissemination 
information and education in the field 
of epilepsy. The group, whose provi- 
sional 1944 charter was made absolute in 
1952, has functioned under the names 
“ Association to Control Epilepsy, Inc.” 
and “ National Association to Control 
Epilepsy, Inc.” 

The provisional charter granted to The 
Harvey School in Hawthorne, Westches- 
ter county, in 1946 and extended in 1951, 
was again extended for a three-year period 
from September 28, 1954. The Harvey 
School is an elementary and secondary 
school for boys. 

A provisional charter, valid for five 
years, was granted to the Henry Hudson 
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School in Yonkers, to operate as a private 
elementary school for children under 15, 
both boys and girls, who have sustained 
brain injuries. The school will maintain 
a practice and demonstration center, help 
families to aid such youngsters, and con 
duct research in methods to educate and 


train brain-injured children 





Board Acts on Bond Issues 


The Board of Regents at its meeting on 
October 29th at Garden City approved 
six bond issues for the acquisition of land, 
the construction of schools and the pur- 
chase of school buses. The bond issues 
approved total $5,321,200. 

This action was taken in accordance 
with the requirement of the local finance 
law that the Board of Regents approve 
propositions for bond issues to cover 
school improvements in districts where 
the cost of such improvements would 
bring the bonded indebtedness over 10 
per cent of the valuation of the district's 
real property. 

The bond issues approved follow: 

Fayetteville-Manlius Central School District, 
an issue of $15,000 for the purchase of two 
school buses 

LaFargeville Central School District, an issue 
of $10,000 for the purchase of a school bus 

Virgil Central School District, an issue of 
$15,000 for the purchase of school buses 

Union Free School District No. 4, Town of 
Babylon, Suffolk county (Lindenhurst), an 
issue of $1,350,000 for the construction of an ad- 
dition to the junior-senior high school building 

Union Free School District No. 26, Town 
of Hempstead, Nassau county (Island Trees), 
an issue of $3,451,200 for the acquisition of land 
and the construction thereon of elementary 
schools and the construction of additions to the 
existing schools 

Union Free School District No. 19, Town of 
Oyster Bay, Nassau county (Plainview), an 
issue of $480,000 for the acquisition of land and 
the construction of an elementary school 
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Building Plans Approved 


Plans for new school buildings and 
major additions approved by Commis 
sioner of Education Lewis A. Wilson 
upon recommendation of the Division of 
School Buildings and Grounds during the 
month of September include the following : 

Medina, Orleans county, addition and altera 
tions to the Ensign Avenue Elementary School, 
$28,000 

Holley, Orleans county, new elementary 
school, $398,000 

Woodmere, Nassau county, new Woodmere- 
Hewlett Public Library, $245,000 

Hagaman, Montgomery county, new Haga 
man Elementary School, $252,500 

Ocean Beach, Suffolk county, new elemen 
tary school, $175,000 

Seneca-Gorham-Potter, Ontario county, addi- 
tions and alterations to the central school, 
$125,000 

Northport, Suffolk county, new Dickinsor 
Street Elementary School, $769,650; new Mid 
dleville Road High School, $1,730,350 

Levittown, Nassau county, new Seaman Neck 
Road Elementary School, $1,030,125; addition 
and alterations to the Division Avenue Elemen- 
tary School, $1,977,126 

Spring Valley, Rockland county, new Sout! 
Madison Elementary School, $700,000 

Washingtonville, Orange county, new Stew 
art Air Base Elementary School, $371,490 


Brookfield, Madison county, alterations am 


} 


additions to the central school, $240,000 
Odessa, Schuyler county, new elementary 
school, $447,000 





Former Superintendent Dies 
Wallace \W. Rayfield, who retired as 
district superintendent of schools of the 
first supervisory district of Monroe 
county on December 31, 1948, died on 
September 22d. A graduate of Cortland 
State Normal School, he also studied at 
Syracuse University and the University 
of Rochester. After teaching in New 
York schools he was principal at James- 
ville and \Webster before being elected 
district superintendent of schools in 1911. 
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Historic Sites 





Knox Headqua rters 


Restored 


Revolutionary War Headquarters of Generals Knox, Gates and 


Greene Redecorated and Refinished in Its 200th Y ear 


Speer KNOX HEADQUARTERS, LO- 
cated at Vails Gate just southwest 
of Newburgh, was formally opened to the 
public with fitting ceremony on Saturday 
16th. 


celebrated the complete restoration of the 


afternoon, October This occasion 
building to its original condition. 

The Board of Trustees for Knox Head 
quarters, \Washington’s Headquarters and 
Temple Hill, appointees of the Governor, 
acted as host, with Dr Carlos Fallon of 
Newburgh, president of the board, as 
Speakers were State Senator 
John J. 


\rooman, supervisor of historic sites, sub- 


chairman. 
Thomas C. Desmond = and 
stituting for Dr Carroll V. Newsom, As- 
sociate Commissioner for Higher Educa- 
tion, who was prevented from reaching 
Newburgh by the hurricane. Because of 
a death in the family of State Historian 
Albert B. Corey, his paper was read at the 
opening ceremony. 

Knox Headquarters, once the home of 
The 


original contract between this owner and 


John Ellison, was built in 1754. 





Top: Front View of Knox Headquarters 
Lower Left: The Basement Kitchen 


Lower Right: The Master Bedroom 
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who 


William Ball, had 


already gained an enviable reputation as 


the builder, 


a builder of fieldstone houses, is still in 


existence 
\t times during the Revolutionary War 


the house was occupied by Generals 


Knox, Gates and Greene as their head 
Many 


visits to 


quarters letters and documents 


attest the this house of other 


important military leaders. Among these 
was General Washington, who occupied 
old “ Hasbrouck House” in nearby New 
\pril 1, 1782, to 


Washington's 


burgh, from \ugust 9, 


1783. Headquarters is 


likewise maintained as a_ historic site 
under the State Education Department 

As a part of the work of restoration of 
Knox Headquarters, the entire house was 
redecorated with the original colors found 
The floors were 


had 


been added at a much later date were re 


on the early woodwork 
refinished, certain windows which 
moved and the apertures in the heavy 
stone walls were permanently closed. At 
tractive draperies for windows and beds 
made from authentic antique hand-woven 
fabrics in the manner of the period, were 
hung in the bedrooms and living rooms 

Much of the period furniture which has 
found a place in the house was acquired 
locally or from the Hudson and Mohawk 
valleys. 

Following the conclusion of the pro- 
gram, refreshments were served in the old 


stone-paved basement kitchen. 
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Stale Museum 





Northeast Museums 


About 60 representatives from art, 
science and history museums in eastern 
Canada, New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland and Delaware attended 
a three-day conference October 7th—9th 
in Albany. Organized in Albany eight 
years ago, this sectional meeting of the 
American Association of Museums is de- 
voted to improving the techniques of 
museum operation and integrating the 
services of museums into their respective 
communities. 

President of the conference this year 
was Robert Wheeler, director of the 
Albany Institute of History and Art. In- 


I Xepresented 


cluded on the program were panel dis 
cussions, illustrated lectures, field trips 
to Schuyler Mansion and Fort Crailo, 
and workshops on television and museum 
techniques. The New York State Mu- 
seum, the State Historian's office, the 
State Library and the Schenectady Mu- 
seum also shared in arranging the pro- 
gram for the conferees. 

Currently on display in the rotunda 
ot the State Library is a special series of 
exhibits, “20,000 Years of Museums,” 
illustrating the world-wide growth and 
development of museums as educational 


institutions. 





Participants in the Museum Techniques Workshop held at the State Museum 
examine a restored Indian skull. Dr Wilham N. Fenton, Assistant Commissioner 
for the State Museum and chairman of the workshop, is shown at the left. Others 
from left to right are: Myrtice A. Blatchley, Museum Education Supervisor; John 
F. Venuti of the Old Print Shop in New York City; Ralph S. Palmer, State 
Zoologist; Charles Gillette, Senior Curator of Archeology; Theodore Weyhe, 
Museum Exhibits Designer; Edna L. Jacobsen, Associate Librarian in Manuscripts 
and History of the State Library; Louis J. Koster, Senior Museum Technician; and 
Walter J. Schoonmaker, Museum Exhibits Planner. 
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Schools Important in Polio Study 


Health Service Stafls in Schools of 20 | pstate Counties Aid 


Nationw ide ‘Testing ot New Polio V accine 


a THE FINAL RESULTS OI 
the trials of the new polio vaccine 
will not be forthcoming until the end of 
this year or the spring of 1955, hundreds 
of school nurse-teachers, school physi- 
cians and other school personnel through- 
out this State can have the satisfaction of 
having participated in this very important 
program. Twenty counties in upstate 
New York were selected by the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis after 
consultation with the New York State 
Department of Health. The selection 
was based on statistics concerning the 
number of cases of poliomyelitis in the 
various counties, those with a high inci- 
dence of the disease over a number of 
years being selected for the trials. Other 
criterions were also involved in the selec- 
tion. 

Although the study was under the direct 
supervision of the State Department of 
Health in each area, it could not have 
been carried through without the whole- 
hearted and unstinting cooperation of the 
local boards of education, school staffs and 
school health personnel, particularly the 
school physicians and school nurse- 
teachers. It would be almost impossible 
to calculate the extra amount of work 
laid upon the school nurse-teachers by 
the study, superimposed on the very im- 
portant demands of their regular school 
health service work. One of the most 


valuable aspects of the school nurse- 
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JOHN A. FORST M.D 
Chief, Bureau oj Health Service 


teacher program is the fact that she is not 
ordinarily pulled away from her im 
portant regular responsibilities for school 
health service by various peripheral or 
incidental types of work, however im- 
portant these may seem to the sponsors 
thereof. It is, of course, of continuing im 
portance that all school health service per- 
sonnel be protected against the dilution 
of the value of their efforts in this way. 
It was only because of the immensity of 
this particular study and the potentialities 
inherent for the children in the results of 
this effort that an exception was made 
in this case. 

The study was confined to children in 
the first, second and _ third grades of 
school, these children being in the age 
group with the highest attack rate. Par- 
ticipation in the study was entirely vol- 
untary. The procedures involved in the 
study consisted of three injections of a 
formaldehyde inactivated vaccine contain- 
ing the impotent viruses of the three types 
producing poliomyelitis, the first two in- 
jections a week apart, and the third four 
weeks later. 

Half of the children received poliomye- 
litis vaccine. The other half received an 


inactive substance. The two types of in- 
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jections could be distinguished from each 
other only by a code number, the key to 
the code being processed by the national 
center at Ann Arbor Mich., which will 
evaluate the study. Each child thus had 
a 50-50 chance of obtaining the vaccine 
This necessitated a strict system of record 
keeping and in this record keeping not 
only the school health service staffs, but 
others performed Trojan work. 

Other states also participated in this 
study, though the type of study differed. 
Because of its large population, New 
York State was particularly important to 
the success of the study. In some other 
states only the second grade pupils re- 
ceived the injections while the first and 
third grade pupils were used as “ ob- 
The New York State 


type of study might be designated as the 


served controls.” 


“placebo control’’ study. The “ ob- 


served control ” study is not as scientifi- 
cally precise as the “ placebo control” 
study. The more scientific type of study 
may not have been necessary if the vac- 
cine proves to be 100 per cent effective. 
This is precisely what is not known, how- 
ever, and is why the trials were made. 
Definite grounds for hope lie in the 
trials concluded. It is hoped that the vac- 
cine will prevent poliomyelitis. Time will 
tell. The final findings from the trials 
may not be forthcoming until the end of 
the year or in the spring of 1955. Then, 
and only then, shall we be able fully to 
evaluate the importance of the part the 
schools and their school health service 
personnel took in this forward step in 
seeking to eliminate another scourge to 
the total well-being of our school children. 





I low To Help | lomebound 


How the homebound child can be 
helped in getting an education by school- 
home telephone is described by Dr Edwin 
R. Van Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner 
for Pupil Personnel Services and Adult 
Education, in the October issue of The 
Nation’s Schools, magazine for school 
administrators. The article is entitled 
‘ Special Education’s ‘ Forgotten Child.’ ” 

Dr Van Kleeck says that, while there 
is no substitute for the wise, resourceful 
and devoted home teacher, modern de- 
vices can increase her effectiveness. An 
increasing number of schools throughout 
the Nation are using the school-home tele- 
phone plan for children with cardiac, 
orthopedic, muscular, contagious and 
fracture cases, Doctor Van Kleeck writes. 


Financial aid is given by 29 states. 
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Civil Defense “Bright Spot’ 

As with a number of the previous test 
exercises of the State Civil Defense Com- 
mission, that which was held in Septem- 
ber at Schenectady drew high praise, so 
far as school participation was concerned, 
from Lieutenant General C. R. Huebner, 
Director of the State Civil Defense Com- 
mission. 

in his appraisal of the exercises, Gen- 
eral Huebner commented as follows con- 
cerning the schools: 

Your schools were again the bright 
spot of the whoie thing. The kids know 
more about this Civil Defense than we 
do. Don’t underrate the teen-agers - 
the fourteen and the fifteen-year-old 
ones. They are tough. And they've 
got a lot more sense than you give them 
credit for. Also, Civil Defense is being 
taught in the schools. 
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Vocational Education 





Stress Need for Program Evaluation 


Vocational education must follow the 
example set by the Nation's successful 
industries by carrying on a constant pro- 
gram of self-evaluation, according to 
Dr Lynn A. Emerson of the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University. 

Only by specifically setting and de- 
fining current goals and objectives, and 
by making a relative appraisal of over- 
all outcomes, will vocational education be 
able to meet the challenge of the ever- 
changing needs of the prospective em- 
ployer, students, school personnel and 
the public. 

Thus Doctor Emerson interpreted the 
theme, “ Program Analysis and Evalua- 
tion,” before the 39th Annual Profes- 
sional Conference for Vocational and 
Practical Arts Education, held October 
10th to 13th at the Lake Placid Club and 
attended by 300 vocational directors, su- 
pervisors, principals and heads of public 
schools programs, as well as by private 
trade and business school directors. 

Dr Joseph R. Strobel, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Instructional Services ( Vo- 
cational Education), presided at the 
opening session, at which Dr Frederick 
J. Moffitt, Associate Commissioner for 
Elementary, Secondary and Adult Edu- 
cation, was a speaker. 

Doctor Moffitt said that with equal 
opportunity for all pupils as an objective, 
there is need for continual re-examination 
of the entire educational system. He 
added that there is need to re-examine 
the influence of age distribution wherein 
greater effort must be directed in adult 
education to the ages after retirement. 
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George ‘el Dodge, president ot the 
New York State Vocational and Prac 
tical Arts Association, outlined organiza 
tion plans for the year at the general 
session. Horace Griffiths described the 
arrangements for the 2]st annual con 
vention, to be held in Utica in the spring 
of 1955. 

During the rest of the conference, dele 
gates organized 18 workshops around 
four general educational areas: indus 
trial arts, trade and industrial, adult 
vocational-industrial and private trade 
schools. Members of the State Educa 
tion Department served as workshop con- 
sultants. 

City supervisors and industrial arts 
education directors drew up evaluation 
scales based on characteristics desired by 
parents and employers. Teachers will 
be urged to use the scales to gage per 
sonal growth of industrial arts pupils. 
The group also studied administrative and 
educational problems caused by the num 
ber of new and larger schools and the 
resultant multiplication of shops to be 
staffed and programed. 

In lieu of workshops, participants from 
the private business schools attended 
panel sessions. The business school 
leaders discussed management problems 
affecting efficiency and finances. Section 
meeting coordinators were Clinton A. 
Reed, Chief of the Bureau of Business 
and Distributive Education, and Super 
visor Raymond Light. 

A new organization, the New York 
State Association of Registered and Ap 
proved Private Business Schools, resulted 
from their deliberations. Roy Parker, 
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principal of the Watertown School of 
Commerce, was elected first president. 
Some special meetings were called 
during the course of the convention. One 
outlined the recent development of high 
school programs of practical nurse train- 
ing. A staff meeting was held by the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 


which is facing a rapidly expanding and 


involved program as a result of President 
Eisenhower's recent request for increased 
services on a nationwide basis. At the 
first annual meeting of Vocational-Indus- 
trial Cooperative Coordinators, goals and 
organization of the work-study plan of 


learning were presented. 





Wins Lop National Dairy Award 


William W. Pulver, 17 year-old gradu- 
ate of the Pine Plains Central School, was 
named winner on October 4th of the 
Nation’s top award for dairy farming by 
a member of the Future Farmers of 
America. He received a $250 check from 
the Future Farmers of America Founda- 
tion during a presentation ceremony at 
the National Dairy Cattle Congress in 
\Vaterloo, Lowa. 

William Pulver has a dairy herd of 51 
purebred Holsteins, all but one of which 
are descendants of a heifer given to him 
when he was five years old by his father, 
J. Stanley Pulver. 

William, his brother Jack and Mr 
Pulver work together in the operation of 
Pleasant View Farm at Millerton, where 
they have 456 acres made up of three 
former farms, each with a house and good 
buildings. It is Mr Pulver’s plan as each 
son is ready to take his place in the farm 
business to offer him a chance to purchase 
a partnership interest in the entire farm 
or the privilege of buying one of the three 
farms. 

Their registered Holstein cattle are 
well known in dairy shows of Dutchess 
county, where Pleasant View Farm often 
takes a share of the prize ribbons. Father 


and sons keep separate cost and income 
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records on their cattle and each has his 
cattle registered in his own name. 
William Pulver completed four years of 
vocational agriculture and FFA member- 
ship at the Pine Plains Central School, 
where he was graduated last spring. He 
was an honor student in school, played on 
the basketball and baseball teams and 
held the offices of sentinel and secretary of 
the Pine Plains chapter of the Future 


Farmers of America. 





Home Economists Meet 


A conference of teachers of home- 
making and other home economists was 
sponsored by the Central Western Dis- 
trict Home Economics Association Octo- 
ber 22d and 23d in Rochester. 

The theme of this meeting was “ Our 
Role in Today's World.” 


leaders and speakers were invited from a 


Discussion 


variety of organizations and agencies con- 
cerned with homes. Among the par- 
ticipants were a consumer relations man- 
ager, an extension home economist in 
marketing, a minister, a professor of 
medical nutrition, a laundry specialist 


and a fashion consultant. 
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Adult Education Leaders Convene 


R. J. Pulling, Chief of the Bureau of 
Adult Education, was installed as presi- 
dent of the National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators at the third an- 
nual conference held in Chicago on No- 
vember 5th and 6th. He was chairman 
of the conference program c mnmittee. 

Chicago was also the site of the annual 
conference of the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of the U.S.A., November 7th—10th. 
Theme of the latter meeting, attended by 
about a thousand educators and leaders 
of adults, was “ Adult Education for a 
Free Society.” Arthur P. Crabtree, asso- 
ciate in adult education, and Angelica 
\V. Cass, associate in adult education cur- 
riculum, served as elected members repre- 
senting New York State in the delegate 
assembly. 

The National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators, with several 
hundreds in attendance, chose as its theme 

Suilding the Public School Adult Edu- 
cation Curriculum To Meet the Needs of 
Individual Adults and To Meet the Needs 
of a Free Society.” 

Mr Crabtree addressed the conference 
at a general session and presented the 
conference summary at the closing ses- 
sion. Henrietta F. Rabe, assistant in 
education for the aged, was discussion 
leader in a work group on Education for 
the Aged. 

Three directors of adult education from 
New York State communities were chair- 
men of work group sessions. They were 
Carl Minich, Snyder; David Rauch, 
Great Neck; and Weldon Oliver, Niagara 
Falls. 

Mrs Cass has been re-elected to the 
board of directors of the executive com- 
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mittee of the National Association of 
Public School Adult Educators and par 
ticipated in the national conference 

Members of the Bureau of Adult Edu- 
cation have participated in other recent 
meetings and activities national in scope 

Mr Pulling was invited to Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., in August to evaluate and make 
recommendations for the improvement of 
the adult education program there. In 
September, he and John Thatcher, asso 
ciate in adult education, were consultants 
to the New Jersey State Adult Educa- 
tion Conference in Morristown. 

Mr Crabtree recently returned from a 
two-month Adult Education Study Tour 
sponsored by the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion. As the elected representative of the 
national association, he visited nine Eu 
ropean countries in a group of five Ameri 
can and five Canadian adult educator 

In September, Mr Crabtree was a con 
ference section chairman during the meet- 
ing of the National Citizenship Education 
Conference in Washington, D. C. He has 
been on the planning committee for two 
vears and officially represents the Adult 
Education Association. Rosa R. Fox, 
assistant in adult education, was a repre- 
sentative of the Bureau at the meeting. 

Herbert F. Mayne, assistant in adult 
education, met with the National Com- 
mission on Safety Education in Washing 


ton, D. C., last month. As a consultant 


in driver education, he attended the Na- 
tional Conference on Rural Education, 
also held in Washington in October. 
Mrs Rabe served as a consultant from 
the Bureau at the Seventh National Con- 
ference on Aging held in Michigan in 


September. 
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New Americans Io See Albany 


Upon return to their home communi- 


A state-wide Americanization project 
is now under way in the 274 adult educa- 
tion programs which have Americaniza- 
tion classes. The project will bring to- 
gether in Albany January 23 and 24, 
1955, a group of foreign-born men and 
women representing the adults enrolled in 
the Americanization classes of the State 
for a two-day visit designed to show the 
“newcomers” how our State Govern- 
ment works. 

A banquet, at which Education Depart- 
ment officials will welcome the group, a 
bus tour to point out the state depart- 
ments and their services, a reception to 
meet the Governor and other state officials 
and talk with legislators from the com- 
munities represented by the members of 
the group and a visit to an evening session 
of the Legislature are among the high- 
lights being planned. 


ties the representatives will share their ex- 
periences with the other adults in their 
Americanization classes, in the other 
parts of the adult education programs and 
with the organizations which sponsored 
them. 

The project will focus public attention 
upon the citizenship phases of public 
school adult education, will provide an 
opportunity for a cooperative citizenship 
education activity between school and 
community and will create and increase 
an awareness of the contributions the 
foreign-born can make to the local com 
munity. It will provide a dramatic im- 
petus to the schools’ citizenship education 
program. 

New Paltz and New York City were 
the first communities to indicate that they 
would participate in the project. 





State Fair Boosts Adult P rogram 


At the State Fair in Syracuse in 
September the adult education program 
of Syracuse featured an extensive Make- 
Do-Re-Do exhibit which demonstrated a 
series of woodworking and arts and 
crafts mediums. This demonstration part 
of the display was supplemented by the 
exhibit of the Bureau of Adult Education 
which covered the broader phases of a 
comprehensive program of adult educa 
tion. Helen Hewitt, director of adult 
education in Syracuse, organized the 
exhibit. 

Two Bureau members, Mrs Henrietta 
Rabe and Robert Bishop, were present 
and report that 7500 copies of the 
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Bureau's brochure, Adult Education in 
the Public Schools of New York State, 
were distributed, that many persons asked 
questions about adult education and that 
Governor and Mrs Dewey visited the 
exhibit. 

Several students engaged in the demon- 
strations of the exhibit were invited to 
appear in television programs during the 
week of the fair. 

A substantial increase in enrolment in 
the Syracuse adult education program 
Miss Hewitt feels can be attributed 
largely to the promotion which the pro- 
gram received during the nine days of the 
display at the fair. 
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P upils Go to School Outdoors 


Rensselaer County Seventh Graders Find Conservation Lessons 


Even More Fun When Camp Is Classroom 


idle SEVENTH GRADE PUPILS 
from 17 schools in Rensselaer county 
participated in a unique venture in out- 
door education during the week end of 
October Ist-3d. Initiated by Mrs Mildred 
Craib, district superintendent of schools, 
and Mrs Mary Kenyon, seventh grade 
teacher at Berlin Central School, the ex- 
periment was carried on at the County 
4-H Camp at Alps. The 45 pupils en- 
gaged in a full schedule of outdoor activi- 
ties and camp life patterned after the con- 
servation workshops that their teachers 
attended in Rensselaer county during the 
past two years. 

For the pupils it was a never-to-be-for- 
gotten experience. For half of them .it 
was their first night away from home. 
For several it was their first opportunity 
to go camping. And ior all, it was a com- 
pletely new way of “ going to school.” 

Pupils lived in barracks, cared for their 
own rooms and helped with the serving in 
the dining hall. During the day they at- 
tended outdoor classes that began with 
a bird walk in the early morning. Eve- 
nings they met in the recreation hall for 
a variety of activities including a camp 
sing, vespers, motion pictures, a talent 
show and square dancing. 

Specialists were brought in to act as 
“teachers.” Chester McBride, general 
field representative for the Red Cross in 
the capital district, gave a water safety 
demonstration to all pupils. Dr Robert 
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la Fleur, instructor in geology at Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, led field trips 
to collect different stone types from the 
gravel of the area. Wayne Trimm, con- 
servation education assistant in the State 
Conservation Department, and an author- 
ity on animal habitats, described common 
habitats and pointed out examples of 
them. Ruth Dodge, science instructor at 
Emma Willard School, led groups in star 
study. Robert Moseley, assistant in 
physical education and recreation from 
the Education Department, aided in 
directing recreationa! activities. Made- 
leine F. Coutant, assistant in the Bureau 
of Secondary Curriculum Development of 
the State Education Department, helped 
plan the experiment and conducted field 
trips for the study of streams. This 
Bureau was concerned with the project 
from the standpoint of the development 
of outdoor education techniques. The 
camp provided an excellent opportunity 
for trying out some of the procedures 
now being assembled for new publications 
in the area of science and conservation. 

Local community consultants included 
a member of the County Conservation 
Commission, the local forester and a spe- 
cialist on lumber. 

Other counselors demonstrated build- 
ing camp fires, outdoor cookery and 
handicraft Alice Comstock, guidance 
counselor, took advantage of many op- 
portunities to teach good manners and to 
make every child feel that he was part 
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of the group. As each day’s work was 
completed, it was summarized by the 
pupils in notebooks brought along for the 
purpose. 

Mrs Craib, Mrs Kenyon and Earle 
Hewitt, principal of Berlin Central 
School, acted as directors of the camp. 
They were assisted by the guidance 
counselor, the school librarian, high 
school teachers of art and science, the 
school cafeteria staff, a representative 
from the Youth Recreation Commission 
and three of the children’s mothers. 


Each pupil paid a small registration 
fee but the project was mainly financed 
by contributions from: private individuals 
and local groups such as the Rod and Gun 
Club, the American Legion and the men’s 
clubs. 

At the close of camp on Sunday all 
adults described the experiment as 
definitely successful and seventh graders 
were already at work figuring out how 
they could persuade school authorities to 
introduce more outdoor education into 


the curriculum. 





Seek Seniors with Science Talent 


The fourteenth annual Science Talent 
Search conducted by the Science Clubs of 
America will result in Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships totaling $11,000 for 
the winning high school seniors. The 
competition is open to pupils who will 
have completed high school and who will 
be eligible for college by October 1, 1955. 

Awards will be based on the results of a 
science aptitude examination, a personal 
data blank and high school record filled 
out by teachers and principal, and a report 
of about a thousand words on * My Sci- 
entific Project ” by the pupil. 

Aptitude tests may be administered at 
the schools on or after December 6th. 
Complete entries must be filed by Decem- 
ber 27th. The top 40 boys and girls 
will be notified in time to attend the Sci- 
ence Talent Institute in Washington, 
D. C., in February, when the selection 
of scholarship winners will be made. 

Last year 13 of the 40 outstanding 
science students of the Nation were from 
New York State schools, as were more 
than one-third of the 260 who were given 
honorable mention. Scholarships of $400 
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each went to Armand Brumer, 15, Boys 
High School, Brooklyn; Marcian Hoff jr, 
16, Churchville-Chili Central School, 
Churchville ; Carolyn Merchant, 17, Mon- 
roe High School, Rochester. 

Ten students received $100 scholar- 
ships. They are William Phillips, Brook- 
lyn Technical High School; Marguerite 
Burlant and Richard Levy, Erasmus Hall 
High School, Brooklyn; Richard Bumby 
and Laurel Landisman, Midwood High 
School, Brooklyn; Richard — Stillman, 
Forest Hills High School; Paul Baum 
and Frank Sandy, Bronx High School of 
Science; Eric Davidson, Nyack High 
School; William Carragan, Troy High 
School. 

The Science Talent Search is sponsored 
jointly by Science Service, which adminis- 
ters the Science Clubs of America, and 
the Westinghouse Educational Founda- 
tion, endowed by the Westinghouse Elec- 
trical Corporation. The necessary entry 
forms should be requested by science 
teachers or other school officials from the 
Science Clubs of America, 1719 N street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Superintendents Elect Mrs Winch 


Westfield, dis- 


schools <¢ yf the 


Mrs Ruth B. Winch, 
trict superintendent of 
fourth supervisory district of Chautauqua 
county, was elected president of the New 
York State District Su- 
perintendents of Schools at the 43d an- 


Associat ion of 


nual convention of that organization held 


at the Lake Placid Club September 
28th—30th. 
Other officers elected are: first vice 


president, Morris ]. Livingston, third su- 


pervisory district, Wayne county; second 
vice president, Howard R. Johnson, first 
supervisory district, Broome county ; sec- 


retary, Maurice J. Finnegan, second 


supervisory district, Franklin county; 


treasurer, Chester Lacy, superintendent, 
first supervisory district, Cortland county. 


Chancellor John P. Myers of the Board 
of Regents and Commissioner of Educa 
tion Lewis A. Wilson addressed the ban- 
quet meeting on the evening of Septem- 
ber 29th. 

Resolutions adopted by the association 
include the following : 

Recommending legislation to implement 
the plan for improving the district su- 
perintendency in New York State as pro- 
posed by the Status Committee in 1953 
and the Action Committee of the associa 
tion in 1954 

Authorizing the appointment of a com- 
mittee to study the matter of transporta- 
tion with the Education Department 

Encouraging high school graduates to 
prepare for the teaching profession 

Indorsing the efforts of the legislative 
committee combating salacious literature 





Resignation Ends 42 Years of Service 


Luella P. Hoyer of Medina has resigned 
her position as district superintendent of 
schools of the first supervisory district of 
Orleans county after 42 years of service in 
this capacity. 

A survey made after the announcement 
of Miss Hoyer’s resignation showed that 
Orleans county no longer requires two 
supervisory districts to serve its educa- 
tional interests, and, effective October Ist, 
Commissioner of Education Lewis A. 
Wilson has announced the reduction of 
the number of supervisory districts to one. 

The sole supervisory district will be 
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the direction of Harold Osborn 


of Kendail, district superintendent, and 


under 


will include the towns of Albion, Barre, 


Carlton, Clarendon, Gaines, Kendall, 
Murray, Ridgeway, Shelby, Yates. 

Miss Hoyer resigned as of September 
30th. She began her teaching career in 
1905 after graduation from Buffalo State 
School. Her graduate studies 
by the State 
Suffalo, Cornell Uni- 
the 


first 


Normal 
included courses 
Normal School at 
Columbia University 
University of Buffalo. She 
elected superintendent in 1911. 


given 


versity, and 


Was 
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Educational Notes 





Columbia Completes 


Columbia University concluded its bi- 
centennial on October 31st with a Char- 
ter Day Convocation in New York 
Cathedral (St John the Divine It was 
on October 31, 1754, that King George I] 
signed the charter of King’s College, 


which later became Columbia. 

A high point in the ceremony was the 
conferring of an honorary degree of doc- 
tor of laws on Queen Mother Elizabeth 
of Great Britain by the * center of learn- 
ing founded two centuries ago by the 
sritish crown.” 

Charter Day was the last of three 
conference-convocation periods of the bi- 
centennial year, whose theme was “ Man's 
right to knowledge and the free use 
thereof.” During the second convoca- 
tion, at which tribute was paid to public 
education, honorary degrees were con- 
ferred on Dr John P. Myers, Chancellor 
of the Board of Regents, and Dr Lewis A. 
Wilson, President of The University of 
the State of New York and Commissioner 
of Education. 

A close historical tie binds Columbia 
and the Board of Regents, which this 
year marked the 170th anniversary of its 
establishment by legislative act in 1784. 
At that time the Regents were invested 
with all the powers and duties formerly 
exercised by the Governors of King’s Col- 
lege, whose name was then changed to 
Columbia College. 

For the first three years of its existence 
the Board of Regents was mainly con- 
cerned with the rehabilitation and man- 
agement of Columbia College until a sepa- 
rate board of trustees was set up for 


Columbia in 1787. 
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Bicentennial 


Queen Mother Elizabeth was one of 
48 dignitaries, 22 of them from foreign 
countries, who received honorary degrees 
at the October 31st convocation. Others 
honored included Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer of West Germany, Chief Justice 
Earl Warren, Dag Hammarskjold, Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations; For- 
eign Minister Paul Henri Spaak of Bel- 
gium, Charles H. Malik, Ambassador of 
Lebanon, and Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrish- 
nan, Vice President of India. 

Speakers were Dr Grayson Kirk, 
president of Columbia University, and 
Dr J. Bartlet Brebner, Gouverneur Mor- 
ris professor of history. In the academic 
procession, witnessed by a cathedral audi- 
ence of SOOO, were representatives of 104 
foreign universities, museums, libraries 


and learned societies. 





Popolizio Exhibits Art 

Vincent J. Popolizio, supervisor of art 
for the State Education Department, held 
his second one-man show at the Wellons 
Gallery in New York City October 18th 
to 30th. The show consisted of 15 new 
oils, mostly landscapes. 

Mr Popolizio has had one-man shows 
in many parts of the country and has 
served as juror on regional and national 
shows. Many of his paintings have won 
prizes and have been selected for exhibi- 
tion in art museums. At present he is 
completing a series of water colors which 
will be shown in the Albany Institute of 
History and Art. 
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Kaemmerlen Heads Superintendents 


John T. Kaemmerlen, superintendent 
of schools at Hudson, was elected presi- 
dent of the Council of School Superin- 
tendents of Cities and Villages at the an- 
nual meeting of the council held at Sara- 
nac Inn September 26th—28th. [Lyndon 
H. Strough, superintendent at Rome, was 
Ackley 


of Johnstown was re-elected secretary- 


elected vice president. Erle L. 


treasurer. 

Resolutions adopted by the council in- 
cluded the following: 

Commending Governor Dewey and the 
Legislature for the establishment of a 
Temporary Commission on Educational 
Finances and pledging cooperation with 


this commission and suppert of the pro 
gram of the Educational Conference 
Board for a satisfactory system of school 
finance 

Urging superintendents to cooperate 
with the Regents Committee on the Foun 
dation Program in setting up recom- 
mendations for elementary and secondary 
education 

Recommending that school people give 
careful study to recommendations made 
by the Regents Council on Readjustment 
of High School Education 

Favoring legislation to increase state 
aid to enlarged city school districts 

Advocating that school boards be per- 
mitted by law to use their own discretion 
in awarding contracts up to $3000 instead 
of the present limit of $1000 





Many Visit Museum 


The number of children and adults visit- 
ing the State Museum in more than 500 
organized educational groups reached an 
all-time high of nearly 23,000 during the 
school year 1953-54. 

Most of the visitors, more than 18,200, 
were in groups representing all grade 
levels from kindergarten through college ; 
the balance of approximately 4600 were 
in nonschool groups. The largest num- 
ber of school children, more than 12,500, 
were in grades + through 9. 

The visitors came from two-thirds of 
the counties of the State and a few groups 
were from other states. Seventeen col- 
leges sent classes in scientific subjects. 

Museum visitation has grown steadily, 
more than doubling since 1946-47, when 
a total of 11,150 visitors registered. The 
1953-54 total was 22,933. 
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Peaching Attracts More 

A growing interest in New York State’s 
intensive teacher-training program insti- 
tuted to relieve the elementary school 
teacher shortage, was indicated in 1954 
summer enrolment figures. 

A total of 788 liberal arts graduates 
enrolled for the summer course this year 
compared to 592 in the previous year. 
The state teachers colleges offered courses 
for 545 of the new enrollees and 243 other 
new enrollees received their instruction 
in private colleges. 

The intensive teacher-training program 
makes it possible for liberal arts gradu- 
ates to complete the program of prepara- 
tion for the permanent certificate to teach 
common branch subjects, while they are 
teaching, by returning to college for a 
minimum of four summer sessions within 


a six-year period. 
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Department Staff 





‘Two Join Division of Research 


Dr John E. Bicknell and Dr Kenneth 
G. Nelson have joined the staff of the 
Division of Research as associates in 
education research. 

Doctor Bicknell came to the Depart- 
ment from the Iowa State Education 
Association, where he was director of 
research. He received a B.Sc. degree 
and a B.Ed. degree from the University 
of Alberta, Canada. He completed his 
graduate training at lowa State College, 
from which he received his Ph.D. degree 
in 1950 majoring in educational research 
and statistics. Doctor Bicknell has been 
an instructor at Iowa State College and 
Colorado A. and M. College. 

Doctor Nelson came to the Department 


from Michigan State College, where he 


Was assistant professor of education in 
the Department of Guidance and Counse- 
lor Training and the Department of 
Secondary Education. He received a 
B.S. degree from Iowa State College. He 
completed his graduate training in edu- 
cational psychology at the University of 
Minnesota, from which he received his 
Ph.D. degree in 1952. Doctor Nelson's 
experience also includes counseling in the 
General College of the University of 
Minnesota and war service in the U. S. 
Army. 

He was a high school teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture in Iowa. He has super- 
vised a number of doctoral dissertations 
and has participated in the construction of 


a number of standardized tests. 





Several Staff Changes Listed 


Harold L. Noakes received permanent 
appointment as assistant in agricultural 
education September 16th. 

J. Harold Ripton received provisional 
appointment as assistant in school attend- 
ance September 16th 

Rexford Morse resigned as assistant 
in education guidance September 30th. 

Shirley Thomas resigned as examina- 
tions editor September 30th. 

Mildred Henyon received provisional 
appointment as examinations editor Octo- 
ber Ist. 
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Robert L. Lorette was appointed provi- 
sionally assistant in school bus manage- 


ment October Ist. 





Cited for Photography 

In recognition of his unusual and dis- 
tinctive photographs of small mammals, 
Walter J. Schoonmaker, exhibits planner 
for the State Museum, has been elected 
an associate of the Photographic Society 


of America. 
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New Department Putlications 





Design for Good Elementary Program 


The Elementary School Curriculum: 
An Overview 


This 152-page plentifully illustrated 
bulletin, the latest release from the Bureau 
of Elementary Curriculum Development, 
contains a comprehensive description of a 
good elementary school program. 

While it does not attempt to present 
all the detailed recommendations con- 
tained in the various handbooks and other 
publications of the Department, it does 
enable the reader to grasp the curriculum 
highlights, based on the syllabuses, from 
kindergarten through grade 6. 

The school program of course en- 
deavors to take into account what is 
known about children and how they learn. 
So a brief description of what children 
in general are like at each particular age 
prefaces the program summary for each 
grade year. 

The description of each grade and of 
each instructional area presents both a 
vertical and horizontal picture of the ele- 
mentary school curriculum. In this way 
it is possible to see how the various con- 
tent areas are woven together to form a 
profitable program at each grade level. 

At the same time, a teacher may select 
a particular content «rea such as citizen- 
ship education or mathematics and follow 
the descriptions for each year to see how 
the subject develops in scope and sequence 
as a child progresses through the elemen- 
tary school. 

Teachers may be interested also in ex- 
amining a certain objective, such as the 
development of skills in reading maps and 
globes, and to note how these skills pro- 
gress from year to year. There are many 
such “ hidden agenda” worked into the 
narration and as a result it is profitable to 
read the bulletin as a whole. 

The new publication was planned as a 
curriculum “design” rather than as a 
“ procedures ” publication, but at the sug- 
gestion of many preliminary reviewers, a 
final chapter was added to offer specific 
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help on newer techniques in working with 
children. This chapter devotes practical 
sections to such topics as classroom at- 
mosphere, the need for good organiza 
tion, cooperative planning, establishing 
routines, work centers, grouping, discus 
sion techniques, evaluation and the like 

The book is aimed at busy administra 
tive and supervisory officers, classroom 
teachers and special subject teachers, as 
well as at school board members and 
school-minded citizens of the lay commu 
nity. 

\ssistance in its preparation was given 
by the Division of Elementary Education, 
the Regents Advisory Council on Elemen 
tary Education and various school au 
thorities. 

It is being distributed through the su 
perintendents of schools and was printed 
in sufficient quantity to furnish a copy for 
every teacher in kindergarten and grades 
1-6 and special subject teachers in elemen 
tary schools. 





On Publications Staff 


Kathleen L. Carmody has been given 
a temporary appointment as education 
publications editor in the Bureau of Pub- 
lications. Mrs Carmody received her B.A. 
degree from the College of St Rose. She 
has been assistant director of public rela- 
tions at Champlain College and Harpur 
College of State University of New York 
and for the Associated Colleges of Upper 
New York, and was publicity director at 
Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. She 
has also done newspaper work and comes 
to Albany from Washington, D. C., where 
she was on the editorial staff of the weekly 


Catholic Standard. 
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Book Reviews 


Saylor, J. B. & Alexander, W. M. Cur- 
riculum planning for better teaching 
and learning. Rhinehart. New 
York. 1954 

Here is a book which should be a part 
of the library of every professional edu- 
cator. It is a scholariy work which gives 
an unusually comprehensive view of the 
problems and issues facing educators in 
the field of elementary curriculum plan- 
ning. It is unique in its manner of pre- 
senting issues and theories both deeply 
and fairly. It encourages the reader to 
form his own judgment by presenting him 
with the various aspects of a situation in 
sufficient detail to reach an intelligent 
decision. 

The authors have organized their book 
in five parts: 

Part 1 Why Is Better Curriculum 
Planning Needed? 

Part 2 What Major Factors Must Be 
Considered in Curriculum Planning? 

Part 3 How Shall the Curriculum 
Framework Be Organized ? 

Part + How Shall We Plan the Cur- 
riculum for Better Teaching ? 

Part 5 How Shall Curriculum Plan- 
ning Be Organized and Evaluated ? 

Each of these questions is discussed at 
considerable length. The authors at- 
tempt, quite successfully, to state the 
position taken on each of these issues by 
those who are adherents of the major 
schools of educational thought. Thus we 
have a volume on the elementary curricu- 
lum which does not attempt to sell a point 
of view but which sets forth a great deal 
of evidence so that the reader may draw 
his own conclusions. 

Curriculum Planning is, then, to be 
recommended as a source book for use by 
curriculum committees who wish to gain 
insight into the many problems, both 
philosophical and practical, which are 
attendant upon the building of elementary 
programs. This book may well become a 
standard in its field. 


Rospert H. JOHNSTONE 
Associate in Elementary 
Curriculum Development 
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Clark, John R. & Eads, Laura K. Guid- 
ing arithmetic learning. World Book 
Company. Yonkers. 1954 

The authors of Guiding Arithmetic 
Learning have done an outstanding job 
in preparing for elementary teachers a 
detailed and practical description of the 
meaningful way of teaching arithmetic. 
The ideas, concepts, methods and experi- 
ences which are suggested are based in 
large part upon the highly successful pro- 
gram developed under Miss Eads’ leader- 
ship in New York City. 

The authors describe this book as hav- 
ing been written “ to help the teacher help 
the child to understand and use the num- 
ber system in the solution of problems 
significant to him.”” Chapter 1 deals with 
the use of the concrete in learning the 
abstractions of numbers and the concepts 
upon which computations are based. 
Chapters 2 through 8 discuss sequentially 
and in considerable detail the teaching of 
specific computational skills and the de- 
velopment of the mathematical under- 
standings which make these skills mean- 
ingful to the learner. The final chapter 
deals with suggested ways that the teacher 
can be most effective in teaching a class 
of children. Such topics as grouping, 
differentiating instruction for children 
achieving at lower or higher levels, and 
ways to make arithmetic learning perma- 
nent are discussed in concrete, practical 
terms. 

The chapter on operations with com- 
mon fractions is particularly valuable. 
This phase of mathematics is often hard 
for children to understand, but simple 
ways of teaching these difficult concepts 
are suggested. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, Guiding 
Arithmetic Learning is a book which does 
an excellent job of pointing out what to 
teach and how to teach it in the field of 
elementary mathematics. It could be used 
with teachers in training or in service, 
and anyone concerned with elementary 
education would benefit from reading it 


HowaArp QO. YATES 
Assistant in Elementary 
Curriculum Development 
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